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“The Frontier” 
“A Christian Commentary on the Common Life” 


In our issue of January 28 reference was made to the 
new English monthly publication which appeared last 
month under the above title.’ It is the new organ of the 
movement known as The Christian Frontier. Its prede- 
cessor was The Christian News Letter which was doubt- 
less familiar to many of our readers. So far as we know 
the publication is unique, as was its predecessor. 

The Christian Frontier is defined in this first issue of 
the magazine as “an idea.” It has three main references. 
The first is the realm of personal religion; the second is 
that of one’s relationship to the church as universal com- 
munity of believers; the third is that of a Christian’s re- 
sponsibility to “all the social groups and natural relation- 
ships in which by God’s ordinance and the necessities of 
historical existence he finds himself.” This third realm 
includes all of the occupations in which Christian men 
and women attempt to function. It is particularly the 
realm of Christian vocation. 

The Christian Frontier Council is “a group of men and 
women who are seeking together to understand what the 
Frontier idea entails, and in their various spheres of re- 
sponsibility to act in the light of this understanding.” The 
Council includes thirty men and women. Two of them, 
at least, are Catholics—Barbara Ward of the London 
Economist, whose writings are widely known in this coun- 
try, and Letitia Fairfield, a well-known London physician. 
It is explained that the problems which concern the Chris- 
tian Frontier “are much the same for Catholics and Prot- 
estants, or for Christians of the East and of the West.” 
The Council was formed in 1942 “with the approval of 
the leaders of the Church of England, the Church of Scot- 
land and the Free Churches.” It makes periodical reports 
to the British Council of Churches but is not organically 
related to it. 

This first number of the magazine, in addition to an ex- 
planation of the Frontier Movement, deals with the con- 
frontation between the Western countries and the Soviet 
sphere; the problem of cultural diversity in relation to the 
idea of one church; the Declaration of Human Rights; the 
spiritual contribution of Goethe; and the situation in 
South India with reference to Christianity and commu- 
nism. 

Western Union, it is pointed out, began as a political 
undertaking but it “also happens to be clearly in the defen- 
sive interests of the Christian cause throughout the world.” 


1 Messrs. Basil Blackwell, Ltd., 49 Broad Street, Oxford, Eng- 
land. $2.80 a year. 
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Practically speaking, it is “often difficult to separate the © 
spiritual from the temporal prospects of Christians in 
their corporate life.” A sense of common danger “has 
drawn the Christian communities together: it has set up 
such a stir of ecumenical activity between them as Chris- 
tendom has not known since they were separated, in the 
age when the great national monarchies arose.” 

It is noted that efforts at “social cooperation” between 
Catholic and non-Catholic Christians have taken on new 
significance. The recent correspondence in the London 
Times on “Catholicism Today” (to which reference was 
made in this Service on January 14) “would not have 
been conducted in such a spirit of conciliation as on the 
whole it was, at any time before the war; and at the be- 
ginning of the century The Times could certainly not have 
printed it at all.” 


Professor Tawney’s recent Burge lecture is quoted for 
a frank statement of the debit side of the influence of 
Europe on the world: “She has in fact spread darkness, 
and her maladies, political and economic, have carried the 
infection into regions so remote that they might reason- 
ably have expected to enjoy immunity from them.” The 
proposal for a unified Europe has its negative aspects: 
“The forces of intellectual arrogance, political unscrupu- 
lousness and downright commercial greed, which found 
powerful instruments of expression during the techno- 
logical supremacy of the separate European Powers, are 
by no means sure to be extirpated by their union. A col- 
lective Europe might be as great a danger to herself and 
the world as ever she was in her divided state.” This 
means that Europe’s “reintegration must be also a refor- 
mation.” It is pointed out that “Christian thinkers as 
such have no special insight that would enable them to say 
that such a project should or can be achieved, but they are 
in a position to say something of how this, or any society 
must be ordered if it is to endure.” Believers in Western 
Union as a political expedient are warned against “con- 
fusing the cause of Europe with the cause of Christianity.” 

Moreover, Eastern Europe should not be regarded as 
the “main frontier” of the Christian faith. Whatever dis- 
abilities are suffered by religion where the Soviet State is 
dominant, “one of the few things we do know about Rus- 
sian life is that public worship by densely thronged con- 
gregations still thrives in that country after thirty years 
of communist rule.” The actual frontier, in the geo- 
graphic sense, is declared to be in Asia. The missionary 
outlook is now entirely transformed. 

What this may mean for the missionary outlook in the 
East is not spelled out, but is thus hinted at. “It is pos- 
sible that the Christian penetration of the multitudinous 
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Orient will have to be renewed by methods we never 
thought of inventing whilst missionary work could ad- 
vance under cover of a friendly political and commercial 
imperialism.” 

A striking feature of the article contributed by Brother 
George Every, an Anglican writer, on “One World, Many 
Cultures, One Church,” is the comment on Russian policy 
with reference to cultural minorities. This is a point 
where critics of the Soviet Union have been disposed to 
Eve it credit for a considerable achievement. But Brother 

very says: “The weak point in the Soviet system seems 
to have become its inability to recognize any real autonomy 
in cultural groups. ...” As long as existing cultural ten- 
sions continue, “the Western rivals of Russia have every 
motive for rejecting, both in theory and in practice, the 
temptation to impose any sort of streamlined monotype 
culture upon all parts of their one world.” 

The political power of the Roman Church, the writer 
finds to be increasing. It may be used for the benefit of 
Roman Catholics only. On the other hand, Roman Catho- 
lics may “cooperate with other cultural minorities to cre- 
ate a civilization of many cultures.” 

From the penetrating discussion of Human Rights by 
Kenneth G. Grubb of the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs we quote the following: 

“In the struggle for Human Rights, the churches come 
to grips with one of the perplexities of modern society. 
It is a struggle that is conducted in the arena of interna- 
tional politics with all its ambiguities, its self-interests and 
compromise. But the conception of Human Rights, naked 
and alone, is not one which can touch the deepest chords 
of Christian experience. In all times it has been recog- 
nized that rights are correlative to duties, and individual- 
istic theories of Human Rights are usually based on the 
Ciceronian principle that justice consists in rendering to 
every man his due. But the love of God and of the neigh- 
bor is not so much a right or a duty but a constraint and 
a response. It is not a right to love one’s neighbor as 
oneself, it is the loving response to a divine command. 
The only fundamental right that the Christian demands 
for himself is the freedom to express this constraint in 
worship and action.” 


“Road to Labor Peace”—Comment and Criticism 


In our issue of December 10 we published a lead article 
featuring Professor Willford I. King’s proposed “Road 
to Labor Peace” based on the proportional wage plan 
known in France as Le Salaire Proportionnel, devised by 
the French manufacturer, Eugene Schueller. We quote 
a paragraph to refresh the reader’s memory: “Under the 
arrangement, the ratio of the payroll to the total value of 
sales is kept constant. In other words, when sales in- 
crease, wages increase in the same proportion—and vice 
versa. As Monsieur Schueller says, this plan makes every 
employe virtually a partner in the business. 

We asked for comments and received a number. Be- 
cause the proposal has such obvious relation to the prob- 
lems of industrial stability and fundamental equity we are 
summarizing the correspondence. 

A Massachusetts minister seizes upon the possibilities 
of the plan for promoting industrial peace. “For my 
part, I feel that the time is over-due for some substitute 
for the strike as a means of securing labor’s goals.” 

A church board executive writes that the plan is “thor- 
oughly in accord with the personal viewpoint of this writer 
as a means of arriving at fair, unbiased, and practical la- 
bor relations, of benefit to all.” 


A prominent New York merchant writes: “Naturally 
I agree wholeheartedly with Mr. Schueller’s ideas of a 
proportionate wage. It is good. But it is not the whole 
answer. For if you try to create industrial peace by ap- 
pealing only to a man’s desire for material prosperity, 
sooner or later a breakdown will come in some other di- 
rection.” There are three basic factors that have to be 
taken into account: “wealth development, education, and 
spiritual values. It is an oversimplification to try and fix 
anything by working on any one of them by itself.” 

One of the best-known American industrialists remarks 
that “a new broom sweeps clean” and therefore time is 
needed for a demonstration. He thinks the plan inap- 
plicable to monopolistic enterprises and particularly to 
public utilities because their prices have to depend on 
costs, and a cost—in this case labor cost—which depends 
upon price creates a vicious circle. Then he adds: “Sub- 
ject to the above qualifications, however, I have no doubt 
that direct participation in the results of a business is a 
sound approach and one that permits a good deal of in- 
ventiveness as to the precise scheme applicable to particu- 
lar kinds of enterprise. In some it may be straight profit 
sharing, which has always been important in whaling and 
fishing, or in others it may be the Schueller scheme; but 
none of them will work unless labor is willing to take the 
downs with the ups. I would think it would require a 
good deal more selling to labor than to management.” 

An industrial counsellor writes, “Specifically, I agree 
that the Salaire Proportionnel plan to which Dr. King re- 
fers is a more hopeful road to a stable relationship be- 
tween management and labor than collective bargaining, 
as it is currently practiced, arbitration, compulsory or 
otherwise, labor courts, or the strike weapon, as it is cur- 
rently used. I believe it is more hopeful also, than the 
notion of tying wages to the cost of living index (a salient 
example of confusing cause and effect).” He points out 
the resemblance to the Nunn plan and what is known as 
the Rucker plan. Under the latter workers receive a 
bonus which bears a fixed ratio to the savings they effect 
for the company. But, he says, “to date, I am inclined 
to feel that the employes’ reward should be a fairly fixed 
proportion of the value added by labor, rather than a 
proportion of the total sales income.” He finds that many 
management officials are receptive to this basic idea. 

An executive in a large employers’ association writes 
that there is probably “no simple answer to the wage- 
profit-price relationship.” As to the current proposal: 
“Assume that the workers increase their productivity. 
Costs go down. Sales price goes down. Volume goes up. 
Everybody is happy. More dollar sales. More wages. 
The workers see the relationship between extra effort and 
extra payment. So far so good. Assume this situation, 
however. Workers increase their productivity. Costs go 
down. Prices go down. But Volume does not increase 
proportionately. . . . Here we have a situation where the 
workers would be receiving less pay for extra effort. 
How long could that last?” Unless, as is often the case 
in France, one desires to maintain a static economy, the 
correspondent thinks that “a direct relationship between 
wages and sales does not hold in every situation.” He 
sees “no alternative to the continuous cycle of disputes, 
settlements, disputes, settlements. And what is more I 
personally see a great deal of merit in the cycle. Yes, we 
have the occasional strike. But even that is part of the 
collective bargaining institution. And as collective bar- 
gaining matures we shall probably have less and less of 
dispute and more and more of settlement.” 
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One of the most competent experts in labor relations 
known to this Department comments that the proposal 
under consideration “doubtless has merit, though whether 
it could be made to work with large enterprises may be 
questioned.” He thinks that the experience of 1100 con- 
cerns with an average payroll of but little more than 100 
js not conclusive for industry as a whole. The Nunn-Bush 
establishment he notes has demonstrated the value of 
policy “not entirely dissimilar to the French experiment,” 
but there are other important factors in that situation 
making for stable industrial relations. 

A professional salesman sees “loopholes” in the plan 
which might “permit an unscrupulous management to 
take unfair advantage of the worker. Today, minimum 
wage rates, union rates, and other influences tend to 
equalize the direct manhour cost of production on similar 
operations throughout the entire country and, as a result, 
violent cost fluctuations on manufactured goods have been 
softened considerably. . . . Remove this floor from the 
production cost level and management will be able to par- 
take in destructive price wars by immediately cutting 
down on the direct labor cost of their product without in 
any way affecting their own income.” 

A well-known New England manufacturer says that 
the plan “‘as it reads, . . . sounds fine, but the application 
of it in mills that are highly unionized under the CIO and 
AF of L I think would complicate matters a good deal. 
Then again, I don’t see why wages and the volume of sales 
have relationship. Sales vary up and down month by 
month and by eras of several months or years, depending 
on economic conditions, styles, the weather, droughts, 
storms, etc. ... I do not think we could apply it in our 
company.” 

The president of a great industrial concern says that 
he has discussed the plan with the Industrial Relations 
Department of his company and has concluded that “over 
an extended period of time it is not sound to try to main- 
tain a constant ratio between pay roll and total value of 
sales. Sales sometimes increase and profits can go down 
or disappear entirely, so there are times when there is no 
economic justification for relating compensation to total 
value of sales.” When sales and profits are on an upward 
trend the plan may work well but difficulty will be en- 
countered when the trend is downward and “union lead- 
ers are not willing to accept a reduction in income in ratio 
to a falling off in profits.” 

A university economist and author finds the plan inter- 
esting but feels sure that “American organized labor 
would find things about it on which they’d need a lot of 
convincing. Especially, perhaps, as it would take away 
the union’s wage-bargaining function. I believe said 
function should be greatly reduced, but I don’t think 
American leaders would want to end it by tying up to 
some fixed percentage of earnings.” The plan is “worth 
looking into, but would stand a good deal of looking.” 

Another university economist thinks the plan “might 
be very useful in a period of rapid inflation, which was 
apparently the situation in France when the plan was in- 
troduced by M. Schueller.” He thinks it does not “hold 
any prospect for solving the labor problem.” He finds in 
it a basic error which also characterized Taylor’s scien- 
tific management, namely “that with the increased effi- 
ciency under scientific management, workers would re- 
ceive higher wages and thus the problem would be solved. 
However, workers are not satisfied with merely higher 
wages; in general they want as much as they can get.” 
There is “no demonstrably correct relationship” between 
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wages, other price factors and profits. “It would not be 
possible to set this ratio by legislation or in some other 
over-all way because too much variation would have to 
exist among different businesses.” 

Some questions concerning the plan have been sent us 
by a business economist. He wants to know how many 
companies having as many as 500 workers were included ; 
whether or not the employes belonged to unions ; and what 
were the “adverse external circumstances” against which 
Dr. King says the plan had to make its way. 

Concerning the principle of a definite ratio of payroll 
to sales he asks if there is “a fairly uniform ratio of sales 
to net earnings; i.e., do competitive and other external 
conditions affect this ratio?” He further inquires, “how 
do employes engaged in production ‘participate’ in increas- 
ing sales? Are conditions of scarcity (as in immediate 
postwar years) expected to be normal? In any industry 
of many units, or in any community of many industries 
can such a ratio be maintained in fairness to all workers? 
To what extent?” In this connection, he says, “One fac- 
tory or store doubles its sales in a year or two, on account 
of specially favorable circumstances. Another cannot. 
The rank-and-file of workers may have had little or 
nothing to do with it.” 


Oleo—A Case Study in Social Ethics 


When, by a vote of 56 to 16, the Senate acted last 
month to repeal the long-standing federal taxes on oleo- 
margarine, the federal phase of a long battle came to an 
end. On the preceding day the Senate voted 48 to 37 to 
defeat an amendment supported by dairy interests that 
would have repealed the oleomargarine taxes but would 
also have prohibited the interstate transportation of col- 
ored oleomargarine. The final decision was made after a 
shifting of numerous votes. Earlier the House had passed 
a somewhat similar measure. 

For many years there has been a battle between the 
lobby of the butter producing interests and that of pro- 
ducers of oleomargarine (now made of vegetable oil). 
The rather small consumer lobby was on the side of the 
oleo interests. Many labor unions also favored abolition 
of the oleo taxes. 

Some sixty years ago federal taxes were levied on col- 
ored oleomargarine. These taxes were advocated by but- 
ter producers, and the rates were such as to have the effect 
intended—they generally drove colored margarine from 
the shelves of the grocery stores. Federal taxes have been 
levied at the rate of ten cents a pound on colored oleomar- 
garine and one-fourth of a cent a pound on the uncolored 
variety. 

Certain aspects of the history of the matter were de- 
scribed by Robert E. Cushman, professor of political sci- 
ence at Cornell University, in a pamphlet, What’s Hap- 
pening to Our Constitution?, published by the Public Af- 
fairs Committee, New York, in 1942. Dr. Cushman 
wrote: “The oleomargarine tax was held constitutional 
by the Supreme Court in McCray vs. United States in 
1904. The Court held that the tax ‘on its face’ was a rev- 
enue act—it looked just like any other taxing statute— 
and the Court declined to concern itself with the economic 
effect of the tax, or the motives” of Congress. 

In the legislative battle in the Senate, 25 Senators from 
states in which the production of butter is important spon- 
sored the amendment noted above which would have pro- 
hibited the interstate transportation of the colored prod- 
uct. On the final show-down, only 16 Senators stood up 
to be counted against the repealer, although there were 
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the usual pairs and also announcements of the way a num- 
ber of Senators would have voted if they had been present. 

This exhibition of voting is not uncommon when strong 
rival lobbies are active. It sometimes happens that a Sen- 
ator has difficulty in appraising the strength of rival pres- 
sure groups. It often happens, too, that a Senator votes to 
support a substitute, and when it is lost shifts his vote to 
the majority because he knows his cause is defeated, any- 
way. Or Senators may shift votes because they think they 
may find it easier thereby to explain their votes later to 
rival interests. Varied responses can be expected from 
the complex manipulations of lobbies and pressure groups. 

In the Senate debate, both sides made their appeal part- 
ly in ethical terms. Much of the argument of those fa- 
voring the maintenance of a high tax on colored oleomar- 
garine was, in effect, that the oleo producers wished to 
follow deceptive practices, i.e., that they wished to make 
their product look like butter; that the repeal of taxes 
sought would thus favor unfair competition, and would 
destroy a market now held by butter producers. 

On the other hand, the ethical argument of the propo- 
nents of the repealer was that the consumer is entitled to 
freedom of choice, that there should be no discriminatory 
taxes against any product, and that laws concerning mis- 
branding would protect consumers. Claims were also 
made that the quality of oleomargarine had been greatly 
improved in recent years. 

It is admitted by both sides that per capita consumption 
of butter is lower now than it was ten years ago, that per 
capita consumption of oleomargarine is higher. 

The dairy producers also fought the repealer because 
they regarded it as a camel’s nose in the tent—it might 
encourage still wider uses of vegetable oils instead of but- 
terfat. Hoard’s Dairyman, an important farm journal, 
said in an editorial on January 10 that there have been 
experiments to make “oleo cheese,” with vegetable oil 
substituted for butterfat; that “oleo ice cream” in which 
vegetable oil is substituted for butterfat “has already en- 
tered commerce.” 

One of the most interesting aspects of the legislative 
battle was that the Southern Democrats, as spokesmen 
for producers of cottonseed oil, now used in oleo, lined 
up consistently with the consumer and labor lobbies on 
this issue. Obviously, too, party lines were sharply di- 
vided by the sectional economic interests. A member of 
this Department’s staff heard prominent Republicans and 
Democrats declaim vigorously on behalf of the dairy in- 
terests, and other members of both parties on the other 
side. 

All of which may indicate, even in a brief informal 
study, that the battle in Congress revealed among other 
things: 

1. A struggle between farm producers of vegetable oils 
and farm producers of butter fat. 

2. A sharp break in party lines. 

3. A marked shifting of votes as able men found them- 
selves in hot spots under pressure from two strong op- 
posing lobbies. 

4. An ethical appeal by both sides, along with an eco- 
nomic contest. 

5. The complexity of a public issue, as the respective 
moral claims were presented. 


Resources of Social Security Beneficiaries 


Startling facts about the incomes of beneficiaries of 
old-age and survivors’ insurance are presented in the 


Social Security Bulletin (Washington 25, D.C.) for No- 
vember, 1949. The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance made five surveys, covering 19 cities, of the 
resources of beneficiaries between 1941 and 1944. The 
Bureau believes that “most of the findings have current 
validity,” particularly in view of increased prices since 
then. Most of the beneficiaries, it was found, “had to 
make radical adjustments in their way of life.” Those 
who went back to work “often earned little, and many 
were too old or too infirm to add to their income by em- 
ployment of any kind. Beneficiaries used their assets 
and incurred debts for current living; they skimped on 
food, went without necessary medical care, and bought 
no clothing.” 

The median family benefit was much the same in the 
several surveys: “aged widows, $16-19 a month; female 
primary beneficiaries,! $18-21; nonmarried men, $22-24; 
man with nonentitled wife, $23-26; entitled couples, $35- 
38; and widow-child groups, $40-44.” The last-named 
received larger benefits than did the other beneficiaries. 


The median annual income from insurance benefits in this — 


latter category was $417-486 (depending on the survey) ; 
“from half to two-thirds received between $300 and 
$599.” Most beneficiaries had “a small money income” 
in addition to their benefits. But for the most part single 
beneficiaries (whether unmarried or widowed) received less 
than $300 from other sources. In the first three surveys 
about three-fifths of the cases where the wife was non- 
entitled and in three-fourths of the cases of “entitled” 
couples and widow-child groups, other income was noth- 
ing at all or less than $600. Even in Los Angeles and in 
Ohio, cities where earnings were highest, this was true of 
half the entitled couples and of about a third to two-fifths 
of the other groups. 

Median total annual incomes for single beneficiaries 
ranged from $259 to $446 in the three earliest surveys 
and from $476 to $553 in Los Angeles and Ohio. Cou- 
ples and widow-child groups had higher total incomes— 
from $621 to $777 in the first three surveys and from 
$1,007 to $1,584 in Ohio (where wartime earnings were 
high). The assets of most beneficiaries were low; “. . 
only a small proportion had assets, other than an equity 
in a home, sufficient for their lifetime needs if used at a 
moderate rate.” The standard for the latter was $25 a 
month. Most beneficiaries, it was found, “could not live 
at a maintenance level on their retirement income and 
their assets; a majority could live at a maintenance level 
during the survey year only because they also had tempo- 
rary or supplementary income or lived with relatives who 
could aid them.” The resources of most of the benefi- 
ciaries who were completely retired did not increase with 
the rise in prices. 

“Few beneficiaries of any type had real economic secu- 
rity ; the aged widows and entitled couples were most ace- 
quately provided for, the widow-child groups, least.” 
Negro beneficiaries had “notably less adequate resources 
than white beneficiaries.” 


1 Definitions : 


A “female primary beneficiary” is a nonmarried woman earning 
her own living before retirement. 


A “nonentitled wife” is one who was not eligible to benefits in 
her own right. 


An “entitled couple’—both husband and wife are eligible to 
receive benefits. 


A “widow-child” group is a mother with minor children. 
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